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Two Shoematers. 1 117 


i ACK BROWN 8 8 TAMES, STOCK, 

were two lads apprenticed at nearly the 

ſame time, to Mr. Williams, a Shoemaker, 

in a ſmall town in Oxfordſhire: they were 

I pretty near the ſame age, but of very differ- 

Llent characters and diſpoſitions. 

Brown was eldeſt ſon to a farmer in good 

circumſtances, who. gave the uſual 'pren- 

—P:ice fee with him. Being a wild giddy boy, 

whom his father could not well manage or 

linſtrud in farming, he thought it better to 

11 'end him out to learn a trade at a diſtance, 

han to let him idle about at home; for Jack 

Aways preferred bird's meſting and marbles, 

Jo any other employment; and would trifle 

t JL way half the day, when his father thought 

De was at ſchool, with any boys he could 
_ "meet with, who were as idle as himſelf; 

»wfufand never could be prevailed upon to do, 

r to learn any thing, while a game at taw 

ould. be had for love or money. All this 

if ime his little brothers, much younger than 

Þimſelf, were beginning to follow the 

lough, or to carry the corn to mill as ſoon. 

Js they were able to mount a cart-horſe, _ 

— K however, who was a lively boy, and 

| ad not naturally want either ſenſe or good- 
ature, might have turned out well enough, 

i he had not had the misfortune | to be his 


E 
mother's favourite. She concealed and for- Þ fe 
gave all his faults. To be ſure he was a Jar 
4e little wild,” ſhe would ſay, “but he would 
© not make the worſe man for that, for Jack I ne 
had a good ſpirit of his own, and ſhe I br 
ce would not have it broke, and ſo make a || th: 
* mope of the boy.” The farmer, for a I de 
quiet life, as it is called, gave up all theſe I fo. 
points to his wife; and, with them, gave up I ih« 
the future virtue and happineſs of his child. Nas 
He was a laborious and induſtrious man, for 
but he had no religion; he thought only of I he 
the gains and advantages of the preſent day, I the 
and never took the future into the account, I Ine 
His wife managed him entirely, and as ſhe I opi 
was really notable, he did not trouble hischi] 
head about any thing farther. If ſhe hadſbut 
been careleſs in her dairy, he would haveſſee, 
ſtormed and {wore ; but as ſhe only ruinedſſon 

- one child by indulgence, and almoſt broke Ing 
the hearts of the reſt by unkindneſs, he gaveſit u 
himſelf little concern about the matterfhim 
The cheefe, certainly, was good, and thaty FE. 
indeed is a great point; but ſhe was negle&JJack 
ful of her children, and a tyrant to her ſernora 
vants. Her huſband's ſubſtance, indeedgrad« 
was not waſted, but, his happineſs was nofhe i 
conſulted. His houſe, it is true, was noh fil 
dirty, but it was the abode of fury, ill-temÞack 

per, and covetouſneſs. And the farmeſftagec 
who did not care for drink, was too ofteſÞis ſh; 
driven to the publick- houſe of an eveningprent 
becauſe his own was neither quiet nor conmever, 


tortable. The mother was always ſcolding, 
and the children were always crying. 
1] Jack, however, notwithſtanding his idle- 
J nels, picked up a little reading and writing, 
e but never would learn to caſt an account; 
2 | that was too much labour. His mother was 
2 deſirous he ſhould: continue at ſchool, not 
ſe | fo much for the fake of his learning, which 
ip ſhe had not ſenſe enough to value, but 10 
d. Fave her darling from the fatigue of labour; 
n, for if he had not gone to ſchool, ſhe knew 
of | he) muſt have gone to work: and ſhe thought 
y, | the former was the leaſt tireſome of the two. 
nt. Indeed: this fooliſh woman had ſuch an 
ſhe opinion of his genius) that ſhe uſed, from a 
his child, to think he was too wiſe for any thing 
ad but à parſon, and hoped ſhe ſhould live to 
avelſee him one. She did not wiſh to ſee her 
nedſſon a miniſter hecauſe ſhe loved either learn- 
okeſing or goodneſs, but becauſe ſhe thought 
avegit would make Jack a gentleman, and! ſet 
tter him above is brothers. 685 2711 aid 
tha Farmer Brown ſtill hoped}: that though 
led Hack was likely to make hut an idle and ig- 
- ſerhorant; farmer, yet he ftmght make noibad 
leedfiradeſndn, when he ſhoultt he removed from 
s nofhe indulgences of arfather's houfe;and from 
no filly mother, hoſe fondneſs fept him 
tempack in every thing. This woman was em- 
rmeiſtaged hen ſhe found that fo fine al ſcholar, 
ofteÞþs ſhe took Jack» tor be,; Was to be puu/ ap- 
-ninÞrentice to a ſhoemaker. The farmer; hows 
com vet, for the firſt tim in / his fe, would have 


( 6 
his bun way. But ME a worldly man, 
and too apt to mind only what is, fallely 
called themain chance; inſtead of being care- 
ful to look out for a ſober, prudent, and re- 
ligious maſter for his ſon, he left all that 
to:Chance;; as1f it had been a thing of little 

or ma conſequence. This is a very common 
fault; and fathers Who are guilty of it, are 
in a great meaſure anſwerable for the future 
fins: and errors of their children, when they 
grow up in the world, and ſet up for them- 
. 7 If a man gives his ſen a good edu- 
cation; a good example, and a good maſter, 
it isl indeed obe thatahe ſon may not turn 
putcwell, but it does not often happen; and 
when it does, the father has no blame reſting 
on him; ' and! it is a great point towards a 
man's comfent to have his conſeience quiet 
m that rei pet, however Gopimay ohersrule 
| Khentz. 5A}. $1563 Ad ac TIO O 10 1: 
The farmer, hoyever took careitb deſire 
his friends to inquire foria ſhoemaker. who 
had good buſineſs, atid was a good work- 
ob z and the mother did not forget /to put 
in her word, and defired that t might be 
one ho was not todlſtrict; for- ſack had 
Seen brought u p teriderly, was a meck boy; 
and could not bend to be contradiſted in any 
thing / And this id the common notion of 
meekneſs among people who know nos better. 
Mr. Williams was recommended to. the 
farmer: asu being the beſt ſhdemaker in the 
10% in Which he dived and far from a. ſtrid 
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maſter; and, without aher e to. 
Mr. Williams he went. 

Juks Srock, who was the fon of an ho- 
neſt labourer in the next village, was bound 
out by the pariſh, in gonſideration of his 
father having ſo numerous a family, that he 
was not able to put him out himſelf. James- 
was in every thing the very reverſe of his 
new companion. He was a modeſt, induſ- 
trious, pious youth; and though fo poor, 
and the child of a labourer, was a much better 
ſcholar than lack, who wðwas a wealthy far- 
mer's ſon.. His father had, it is true, been 
able to give him but very little ſchooling, 
tor he was obliged to be put to work when: 
quite a child. When very young he uſed 
to run of errands for Mr. Thomas,. the. cu- 
rate of. the pariſh; a very kind-hearted young 
gentleman, who boarded next door to his fa- 
ther's cottage. He uſed allo to rub down and 
ſaddle his horſe, and do any other little job 
tor him, in the moſt civil, obliging manner. 
All this ſo-recommended him to the clergy- 
man, that he would often, ſend for him in 
of an evening, after he had done his day's 
work. inthe field, and condeſcended to teach 
him himſelf to write and caſt accounts, as 
well as to inftrutt him in the principles of 
his religion. It. was not merely out , of 
kindneſs for the little good-natured ſervices 
James did him, that he ſhewed him this 
favour, but alſo for his readineſs in the car 
techiſm and his devout behaviour at church, 5 


8 

The firſt thing that drew the minifſer's 
attention to this boy, was the following : 
He had frequently given him halfpence and 
pence for holding his horſe and carrying 
him to water, before he was big enough 
to be further uſeful to him. On Chriſt- 
mas-Day he was furpriſed to ſee James at 


—— 


church, reading out of a handſome new 


prayer- bock; he wondered how he came 
by it, for he knew there was nobody in the 
pariſh likely to have given it to him, for at 
that time there were no Sunday ſchools; and 
the ſather could not afford it, he was fure. 
„Well James, ſaid he, as he ſaw him when 
they came out, you made a good figure at 
ehureh to-day; it made you look like a 
man and a chriſtian, not only to have ſo 
handſome a book, but to be ſo ready in all 
parts of the ſervice. How' came you by 
that book?” James owned modeſtly, that he 
had been a whole year ſaving up the money 
by ſingle halfpence, ail of which had been 
of the miniſter's own giving, and that in all 
that time he had not ſpent a ſingle farthing 
on his own diverſtons. % My dear boy, ſaid 
good Mr. Thomas, I am much miſtaken if 
thou doft not turn out well in the. world, 
for two reaſons :—firſt, from thy ſaving 
turn and ſelf-denying temper; and next, 
' becauſe thou didſt devote the firſt eighteen- 
pence thou waſt ever worth in the world to 
iy good a purpoſe.” _ 
Mah bowed 52 dhe, and from that 


— 
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time Mr. Thomas began to take more no- 
tice of him, and to inſtruct him as I ſaid 
above. As James ſoon grew able to do him 
more conſiderable ſervice, he would now 
and then give him ſixpence. This he con- 
ſtantly ſaved till it became a little ſum, 
with which he bought ſhoes and ftockings ; 
well knowing that his poor father, with a 
hard family and low wages, could not buy 
them for him. As to what little money he 
earned himſelf by his daily labour in the 
held, he conſtantly carried it to his mother 
every Saturday night, to buy bread for the 
family, which was a pretty help to them. 

As James was not over ſtout in his make, 
his father thankfully accepted the offer of 
the pariſh officers to bind out his ſon to a 
trade. This good man, however, had not, 
like Farmer Brown, the liberty of chuſing 
2 maſter for his ſon, or he would carefully 
have enquired if he was a proper man to 
have the care of youth ; but Williams the 
hoemaker vas already fixed on, by thoſe 
who were. to put the boy out, and if he 
wanted a maſter it muſt be him or none, 
for the overſeers had a better opinion of. 
Williams than he deſerved, and thought it 
would be the making of the boy to go to 
him. The father knew that beggars muſt. 
not be chooſers, ſo he fitted out james for 
his new place,' having indeed little to give- 
him befides his bleſſing. 10 


"The worthy Mr. Thomas, however, kindly Ja. 


gave him an old coat and waiſtcoat, which | h 
his mother, who was a neat and notable | 
- woman,  contrived-to make up for him her- K. 


ſelf without a farthing expence, and when | V 


zit was turned and made fit for his ſize, it J gc 
made him a very handſome ſuit for n ha 


and laſted him a couple of years. bu 

And here let me ſtop to remark what af - 
-Pity it is, that poor women ſo ſeldom are ſm 
able or willing to do theſe fort of little handy Jen 
4obsthemſelves; and that they do not oftener i ſtu 
bring up their daughters to: be more uſeful ey; 
in family work. They are great loſers by we 
it every way ; not only as they are diſqua- lea 
lifying their girls from making good wivesſgrg 


hereafter, but - they are-4oſers in point offall 
preſent advantage: for gentlefolks could a,b 


much -oftener afford to give a poor boy aſbea, 


jacket or a waiſtcoat, if it was not for theput; 
.expence- of making it, which adds -veryſuot, 


much to the coſt. To my certain know to.d 
ledge, many poor women would often getſwas, 
an old coat, or a bit-of coarſe new cloth oul 
given them co fit out a boy, if the motherseve 


or ſtſters were known to be able to cuqvhet 


it out to advantage, and to make it de het 
cently themſelves. But balf-a:crawh! 5 1 ve 
the making a bit of kerſey, which _ colt 


but a'few ſhillings, is more than many very * 


charitable gentry can afford to give ſqirtu 
they often give nothing at all, when the) ſn 
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ſ advantage. It i 18. hoped they will take win 
h | hintkindly, as it is meant for their good. 
e | But to return to our two young Ba | 
. kers. They were both now. ſettled at Mr. 
n | Williams's, who; as he was known to be a 
it good workman, had. plenty of buſineſs. He 
s | had ſometimes two or three journeymen, 
but no apprentices but. Jack and James: 
ba ack, who, with all his faults, was a keen, 
ire ſmart. boy, took to learn the trade quick 
dy [enough, but the difficulty was to make him 
ner [Rick two hours together to his work. At 
ful every noiſe he heard in the ſtregt, down 
by went the work the laſt one way, the upper 
ua- leather, an other; the ſole dropped on the 
ves ee 9 the thread he.dragg ged after him, 
t offall the way. up the ſtreet. 154 a blind fiddler, 
uldſa ballad; fingen, a mouptobanhi, a dancing 
Dy a bear, or a drum, were heard at a aer 
- theſout;ran Jack—nothing could ſtop; bim an 
very 10t a ſtitch more could he be a dy 


a0 J do that day. , Every duty, eyexy, ꝓromiſe 


| getſvas. fogot, - for; the. . eſent pleaſurenhs 
cloth ould not reſiſt the ma left temptationgrhe 
thershever Ropped for, a, moment . configs. 


) Cut h r a ching Was 1 AN rene bs 


\ foſþis al Judging, mother: took! care op ang 
10 im privately a, good, ſupply of, Y86X5H 
verſhoney, that deadly nat yguthful 
eq irtue, he hadrgencrally gp gew penggine 


the io ff a 2nd 10 ingulge,chgicth age 
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FI 

fi worſe than even ſpending his money, [ot 
he ſpent his time too, or rather his maſter's th 
time. Of this he was continüally reminded I th 
vw ames, to whom he always an{wered, Ina 
Wat have you to complain about? It is ac 
& nothing t6 you. or any one _ 1 Ip nd Jca 
6 Odys money But my o That I pa 
may he, replied the other; Pur y you cBnet ti 

fy it is your own time that yd fend. He in- 
ſiſtecl upon it that it was; but James fetched [na 
down their indentures, and there ſhewed him pr 
that be Had folethnly bound bimfelf by that | me 
inſtrument, 'not to Late his maſter's pro- du 
petty! Now, quoth James, „ thy own — by 
* very Salle part of thy maſter's pro- thi 
gerty.“ To this he rephed, 2 Every due Mi 
time was his own, ant He ſhould not fit no 
& heh in all day "ory Mis laſt—f6r his 1 the 
he that Wo ; 


& <> 


ke (er be as Tome e fly 1 lads ls deer ore 
dene; har fly out into a” violent paſſion: the 
für even ät this early age, ht had begun toſ yo! 
Fearn 6f him Who was merk und lowly bf heart;| ma 
And Here fbre When he whs'reviled; Be reviledſ to 
#6# gn! Oh the contrary he be Wis To very] he 
kind and genlle, that even Jack, vain andidleſ in 1 
ke Ne ea Godt Het 5 eig him, (though| l 
£486k chte nebveiltd low his advice.” fd. 
ent BARRECY For his boyiſh and filly] do 
ows in the Rrett; ſoon produced theſ he 
See elch might” Waben b e expeRted;] his 
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filly 
the 
af 


he 


| 18 
out into the town at the ſound of a fiddle, or 
the ſight of a puppet-ſhow, ſoon led him to 
thoſe places where all theſe fiddles and ſhows 
naturally lead; I mean the artnovss. The 
acquaintance picked up in the ftreet was 
carried on at the Greyhound; and the idle 
paſtimes of the boy ſoon led to the deſtrue- 
tive vices of the man. | 

As he was not an ill-tempered youth, nor 
naturally much given to drink; a ſober and 
prudent maſter, who had been ſteady in his 
management, afid regular in his own con- 
duct; who had recommended good advice 
by a good example, might have made ſome- 
thing of Jack. But I am ſorry to ſay, that 


| Mr. Williams, though a good workman and 
not a very hard or ſevere maſter, was nei- 


ther a ſober nor a ſteady man- ſo far from 
it, that he ſpent much more time at the 
Greyhound, than at home. There was no 


order either in his ſhop or family. He left 
che chief care of the buſineſs to his two 
young apprentices; and being but a worldly 
man, he was at firſt diſpoſed to ſhew favour 


to e much more than to James, becauſe 


ad more money, and his father was better 
in the world than the father of poor James. 

At firſt, therefore, he was diſpoſed to con- 
nder ſames as a ſort of drudge, who was to 
do all the menial work of the family, and 
he did not care. how little he taught im of 
* trade, With: Mrs. 2 the mareer 
Kage: he. Lim 


( +4 ) 
away from the buſineſs of his rats to 10 
the houſe, nurſe the child, turn the; ſpit, or 
run of exrands. And hers JT muſt remark, 
that though pariſh apprentices are bound. in 
duty to be ſubmiſſive both to maſter and miſ- 
treſs, and always to make themſelves as uſe- 
ful as they can ina family, and to be civil 
and humble; yet on the other hand, it. is the 


duty of maſters always to remember; that. 


if they are paid for in{trufting them in their 
trade, they ought. conſcientiouſly to inftrutt 
them in it, and not to employ them the 
greater part of their time in ſuch houſehold, 
or other drudgery, as to deprive them, of the 
opportunity of acquiring their trade. 
Mr. Williams ſoon found out. that his Fa- 
vourite Jack would be of little uſe to him in 
the ſhop; for though he worked well enough, 
he did not care how little he did. Nor = 
he be of the leaſt uſe to his maſter in keeps 
ing an account, or writing out a bill upon 
occaſion, for, as he never could ben made to 
learn to cypher, he did not know Soon 
from multiplication. arts 

One day one of the cuſtomers called at 
the; ſhop 1 in a, great burry, and. deſired his 
bill might be made out that minute; Mr. 
Willians, having taken a cup too much, 
made ſeveral attempts to put down a clean 
account, but. the more he tried, the leſs he, 

found himſelf able to do, it. James, who Was 
ſitting at his laſt, roſe up, and with 12. 
modeſtyxz alked his maſter if he guldiples 


_ — —_— 
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to give him leave to make out the bill, ſay- 
ing that, though but a poor ſcholar, he would 


do his beſt, rather than keep the gentleman 
waiting. Williams gladly accepted his offer, 
and confuſed as his head was with liquor, 
he yet was able to obſerve with what neat- 
neſs, difpatch, and exactneſs, the account 
was drawn out. From that time he no longer 

confidered James as a drudge, but as one 


fitted for the higher employments of the 


trade, and he was now regularly employed 
to manage the accounts, with which all the 
cuſtomers were ſo well pleaſed, that it con- 
tributed greatly to raiſe him in his maſter's 
eſteem; for there were now never any of 
thoſe blunders or falſe charges, for which 
the ſhop had before been ſo famous. 

James went on in a regular courſe of in- 
duſtry, and ſoon became the beſt workman 


Mr. Williams had, but there were many 


things in the family which he greatly dil- 


approved. Some of the journeymen uſed to 
[wear, drink, and ſingvery licentious ſongs. 
All theſe things were a great grief to his 
ſober mind; he complained to his maſter, 
who only laughed at him; and indeed, as 
Williams did the ſame himſelf, he -put ww. 
out of his own power to correct his ſervants, 
if he had been ſo diſpoſed. James, how- 
ever, uſed always to reprove. them with 
great mildneſs indeed, but with great ſeri- 
oulneſs allo... „This, an: ſtill more his own 
wxccllentexample. produced at length very 


16 ) han 
good effects on ſuch of the men as were þvo 
not quite hardened in ſin. y 1 
What grieved him moſt, was the manner Nit! 
in which the Sunday was ſpent. The maſ- wit! 
ter lay in bed all the morning, nor did the Idea 
mother or her children ever go to church, Is 

except there was ſome new finery to be con 
ſhewn, or a chriſtening to be attended. fed 

The town's people were coming to the ſhop Jno\ 
all the morning, for work which ſhould have hac 
been ſent home the night before, had not Jan 
the maſter been at the ale-houſe. And what Ithe 
wounded James to the very ſoul was, that | 
the maſter expected the tws apprentices to || the 
carry home ſhoes to the country cuſtomers an: 
on the Sunday morning; which he wickedly Idi. 
thought was a ſaving of time, as it prevented mz 
their hindering their work on the Saturday. Ida 
Theſe ſhameful prattices greatly afflicted Jl: 
poor James; he begged his maſter, with tears Ja 
in his eyes, to excuſe him, but he only laughed I. 
at his ſqueamiſh conſcience, as he called it. fe 
Jack did not diſlike this part of the bu- Ib. 
ſineſs, and generally after he had delivered IH 
his parcel, waſted good part of the day in Na 

nutting, playing at fives, or dropping in at tk 
the public-houſe: any thing was better Jo 
than going to church. J 
James, on the other hand, when * was Ip 
compelled, ſorely againſt his confeience, to Wi 
carry home any goods of a Sunday morning, Wt 
always got up as ſoon as it was light, knelt 
down and prayed heartily-to Gor 
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him a fin which it was not in his power to 
re Þvoid; he took care not to loſe a moment 
v the way, but as he was taking his walk 
fith the utmoſt ſpeed, to leave his ſhoes | 
with the cuſtomers, he ſpent his time in en- 
deavouring to keep up good thoughts in 
h, his mind, and praying that the day might 
be come when his conſcience might be deliver- 
d. Jed from this grievous burthen. He was 
op now particularly thankful, that Mr. Thomas 
ve had formerly taught him ſo many pfalms 
ot fand chapters, which he uſed to repeat in 
at [theſe walks with great devotion. 
at | He always got home before the reſt of 
to the family was up, dreſſed himſelf very clean, 
rs and went/twice to church; and as he greatly 
ly Idiſliked the company and practices of his 
2d [maſter's houſe, particularly on the Sabbath- 
y. day, he preferred ſpending his evening 
2d falone, reading his Bible, which I forgot to 
rs ſay the worthy clergyman had given him 
2d when he left his native village. Sunday 
it. evening, which is to ſome people ſuch a 
u- | burthen, was to James the higheſt holiday. 
2d He had formerly fearnt a little how to fing 
in Ja pſalm of the clerk of his own pariſh, and 
at this was now become a very delightful part 
er Jof his evening exerciſe. And as one of the 
journeymen, by James's advice and exam- 
as ſWple; was now beginning to be of a more 
o ſerious way of thinking, he often aſked him 
g, to fit an hour with him, when they read the 
Bible, and talked it-over-together 1 in a man- 
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ner very pleaſant and improving; and as thi mY 
man vas a famous ſinger, a pſalm or two ſung, :. 
together, was a very innocent pleaſure, ber 
James's good manners and civility to tha f 
cuſtomers drew much buſineſs to the ſhop x, 
and his {kill as a workman was fo great, tha FY 
every one defired his ſhoes might be madg,..1 
by James. Williams grew fo very idle and jau 
negligent, that he now totally neglected hig ane 
affairs, and to hard drinking added dee oo 
gaming. All James's care, both of the ſhoſ an- 
and the accounts, could not keep things in hu 
any tolerable order: he repreſented to his}... 
maſter that they were growing worſe andfy . 
worſe ; and exhorted him, if he valued his 
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One 


fond of company, and ſpent at home as faſt 
a8 her huſband. did abroad; ſo that all. the 


credit as a tradeſman, his comfort as a huſ. 15 
band and father, his character as a maſter, Ia 
and his ſoul as a chri ſtian, to turn over a new iN 
leaf, Williams ſwore a great oath, that hef © 
would not be reſtrained in his pleaſures to; 
pleaſe a canting pariſh *prentice, nor to hu- . 
mour a parcel of ſqualling brats—that- let e 
people ſay what they would of him, they z 
thould never ſay he was a hypocrite, and as h 
long as they could not call him that, he didſ g 
not care what elſe they called him... i 
In a violent paſſion he immediately went In 
to the Greyhound, where he now ſpent, not}. 
only every evening, which he had long done, I; 
but good part of the day and night alſo-; 
His wife was very dreſſy, extravagant, and ; 
| 
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19 
eighbours ſaid, if it had not been for James 
is maſter muſt have broke long ago, but they 
ere ſure he could not hold it much longer. 

As Jack Brown ſung a good ſong, and 
played many diverting tricks, Williams hk- 
ed his company, and often allowed him to 
make one at the Greyhound, where he would 
laugh heartily at his Qlories; ſo that every 
deeglene thought "cr was much the greater fa- 
ho vourite—1o he was a companion in frolick, 

Hand foolery, and pleaſure, as it is called; 
35 in dut he would not truſt him with an inch of 
leather or ſixpence in money: No, no—when 
Ibufineſs was to be done, or truſt was to be 
1. :{ repoſed,. James was the man: the idle and 
3 che Arunken never truſt one another, if they 

haue common ſenſe. They like to laugh, 
and fing, and riot, and drink together; but 
vhen they want a friend, a et a help 
50 in bufineſs or in weuble, they go farther a- 
Heid; and Williams, while be woutd drink 
with jack would truſt James with untold gold: 
and even: was fooliſhly tempted to negle& 
his buſineſs the more ' Gow knowing that. he 
had one at home who was taking care of it. 
In ſpite of all James's care and lese 
however, things were growing worſe and 
worſe: the more James ſaved, the more his 
ner maſter: and miſtreſs ſpent. e morning, 
ndl Juſt as the ſhop was opened, and James had 
aft ſet every body to their re ſpective work, and 
he himſelf was ſettling the buſineſs for the 
day, he found that his maſter was not yet 
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this unuſual meſfage. 


packs of cards, and all over wet with li 


mere common drunken bout. 


ga his miſerable maſter ſtretched out on the 
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come from the Greyhound. As this waſihle 
now become a common caſe, he only grieveqart 
but did not wonder at it. Whilſt he was inſew 
dulging ſad thoughts on what would be thqunc 
end of all this, in ran the tapſter from thqn e 
Greyhound out of breath, and with a looler 
of terror and diſmay, deſired ames woul pf 2 
ſtep over to the publick-houſe with him thafor 
moment, for that his maſter wanted him. us 

James went immediately, ſurprized alſup 


When he got intqqwas 
the kitchen of the publick-houſe, which hel. 


nov entered for the firſt time in his life, though“ x 


it was oppoſite the houſe in which he lived, kir 
he was ſhocked at the beaſtly diſguſting ap-Jhir 
pearance of every thing he beheld. There mi 
was a table covered with tankards, punch- 

bowls, broken glaſſes, pipes, nd dirty gteaſy 
quor; 
the floor was ſtrewed with broken earthen 
cups, odd cards, and an E O table: ſhivered 
to pieces in a quarrel; behind the table ſtood 
a crowd of dirty fellows, with matted locks, I 
hollow eyes, and faces ſmeared with tobac: || t 
ca; James made his way after the tapſter, || | 
through this wretched looking crew, to a! 
ſettle which flood in the chimney corner. . 
Not a word was uttered, but the ſilent horror | 
ſeemed to denote ſomething more than a 
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What was the diſmay of leer when he 


fettle, in all the agomes af ddath. He had 
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s waſallen into a fit, after having drank hard beſt 
teveqart of the night, and ſeemed to have but a 
as inſew minutes to live. In his frightful counte- 
Xe thqance was diſplayed the dreadful picture of 
m thqin and death; for he {ſtruggled at once un- 
lookfler the guilt of intoxication, and the pangs 
oulpf a dying man. He recovered his ſenſes 
1thaFor a few moments, and called out to aſk if 
n. his faithful ſervant was come: James went 
d atfup to him, took him by his cold hand, but 
intqwas too much moved to ſpeak. + Oh! 
h heſ* James, James,” cried he in a broken voice, 
»ughls pray for me, comfort me.” James ſpoke 
ved,fkindly to him, but was too honeſt to give 
ap- him falſe comfort, as is too often done by 
nere miſtaken friends in theſe dreadful moments. 
ach-] © James,” ſaid he, „I have been a bad 
eaſy ' maſter to you—you would have ſaved me 
Or; “ foul and body, but I would not let you—l 
hen ]“ have ruined my wife, my children, and my 
Ted ]“ own ſoul. Take warning, oh, take warn- 
bod ]“ ing by my miſerable end,” ſaid he to his 
ks, | tupified companions ; but none were able 
ac, to attend to him but James, who bid him 
er, lift up his heart to Gop, and prayed heartily 
OD a || for him himſelf. „Oh!“ ſaid the dying 
er. man, it is too late, too late for me—but 
ror “ you have ſtill time,” ſaid he to the half- 
a drunken terrified crew around him. Where 
is Jack? Jack Brown came forward, but 
he was too much frightened to ſpeak. 4 O 
he Il © wretched boy,” ſaid he, I fear I ſhall 
have the ruin of thy ſoul, as well as my 
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* own, to anſwer for. Stop ſhort !—Txke 
* warning—now, in the days of thy youth.” 


„O James, James, thou doſt not pray for me. 


„Death is dreadful to the wicked—O. the 
„ ſting of death to a guilty conſcience!” 


Here he lifted up his ghaſtly eyes in ſpeech- 


leſs horror, graſped hard the hand of James, 


gave a deep hollow groan, and cloſed his eyes 


never to open them but in an awful eternity. 


This was death in all its horrors! The | 


gay companions of his ſinful pleaſures could 
not ſtand the fight; all flunk away like 
guilty thieves from their late favourite friend 
---NO one was left to aſſiſt him but his two 
apprentices. Brown was not ſo hardened but 
that he ſhed many tears for his unhappy maſ- 
ter; and even made ſome haſty reſolutions of 


amendment, which were too ſoon forgotten. 


While Brown ſtepped home to call the 
workmen to come and aſſiſt in removing 


their poor maſter, James ſtaid alone with 


the corple, and employed thoſe awful mo- 
ments in indulging the moſt ſerious thoughts, 


and praying heartily to God, that ſo terrible 


a lefſon might not be thrown away upon 
him ; but that he might be enabled to live 
in a conſtant ſtate of preparation for death. 
The reſolutions he made at this moment, as 
they were not. made in his own ſtrength, but 
in an humble reliance on Gop's gracious 
help, were of uſe to him as long as he lived; 


and if ever he was for a moment tempted to 
ſay,. or do a wrong thing, the remembrance 
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41 
of his poor dying maſter's laſt agonies, and 
the dreadful words he uttered, always in- 


. Pitantly checked him. 


When Williams was buried, and his af- 
fairs came to be inquired into, they were 
found to be in a ſad condition. His wife, 
indeed, was the leſs to be pitied, as ſhe had 


contributed her full ſhare to their common 
Iruin. 


Iby his {kill in accounts, his known honeſty, 


James, however, did pity her, and 


and the truſt the creditors put in his word, 
things came to be ſettled rather better than 
Mrs. Williams expetted. 

Both Brown and James were now within 
amonth or two of-being out of their time. 
The creditors, as was {aid before, employed 
James to ſettle his late maſter's accounts, 
which he did in a manner ſo creditable to 
his abilities, and his honeſty, that they pro- 
poſed to him to take the ſhop himſelf. He 
aſſured them it was utterly out of his power 
As the creditors had 
not the leaſt fear of being repaid, if it ſhould 
pleaſe Gop to ſpare his life, they generouſly 
agreed among themſelves, to advance him a 
ſmall ſum of money without any ſecurity 
but his bond; for this he was to pay a very 
reaſonable intereſt, and to return the whole 
in a given number of years. James ſhed 
tears of gratitude at this teſtimony to his 
character, and could hardly be prevailed on 
to accept their kindneſs, ſo great was his 
dread of being in debt. 4 


He took the remainder of the leaſe from 
his miſtreſs, and in ſettling affairs with her 
took care to make every thing as advan 
tageous to her as poſhble. He never once 


allowed himſelf to think how unkind ſhe 
had been to him, he only ſaw in her the 
needy widow of his deceaſed maſter, and 
the diſtreſſed mother of an infant family; 
and was heartily ſorry it was not in his power 
to contribute to their ſupport, for it was not 
only his duty, but his delight to return good 
for evil—for he was a chRISTIAx. 

James Stock was now, by the bleſſing of 
God on his own earneſt endeavours, maſter 
of a conſiderable ſhop, and was reſpetted 
by the whole town for his prudence, honeſty; 
and piety. How he behaved in his ne) 
ſtation, and alſo what befel his comrade 
Brown, muſt be the ſubje& of another book; 
and I hope my readers will look forward 
with ſome impatience for ſome further ac- 
count of this worthy young man. In the 
mean time, other apprentices will do well 
to follow ſo praiſe-worthy an example, and 
to remember, that the reſpettable maſter o 
a large ſhop, and a profitable buſineſs, was 
raiſed to that creditable ſituation, without 
money, friends, or connettions, from the 
low beginning of. a par: prentice, by ſo- 
briety, induſtry, the fear of God, and an obe- 
dience to the divine principles of the cunis- 
TIAN RELIGION. to 
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